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Christ in Christian Speech 


SIMON BLOCKER 


It is impressive what space and emphasis the Bible 
gives to the significance of human speech. The power 


| of the tongue for good or evil is given repeated realistic 


description. The right use of the tongue is constantly 


| commended and the wrong use persistently condemned. 
| So much is said about the tongue as an instrument of 


evil that one comes to feel that the tongue is a far-flung 


» battle line in the conflict between good and evil. The 
_ tongue is a focal point where gigantic forces strive for 
| mastery and vast powers of evil register sinister purpose. 


James wrote a New Testament epistle which makes 
it clear how big a factor the tongue is in the uni- 
versal kingdom of evil. The appraisal made by James 
of the tongue links it with hell and the devil as a 
power beyond natural human control. It is enough to 
strike terror to the soul when eyes are opened to the 
terrific reality for the first time. The attitude of this 
practical apostle is that Christ’s redeeming power is 
equal to the sins of the tongue and that a Christian has 
the necessary divine resources to overcome the tarnished 
tyranny of the tongue with supernatural Christian self- 
control. James makes it abundantly clear that a Christian 
can do something and must do something about this 
bad tongue business. He sees the ruthless despot, the 
tongue, transformed into a weapon of Christian con- 
quest. The third chapter of the Epistle of James may be 
made the basis of an exposition tuned to the proposition 
that, ‘‘Tongue control is a major technique in the Chris- 
tian warfare against sin.” 

As James opens the mouth of humanity and lets you 
see the unregenerate tongue of man in action, you are 
inclined on the one hand to shudder at the dreadful ex- 
posure and on the other hand to feel that much more 
must be done by all Christians to shrink this particular 
area of human misdoing. James rouses the souls of 
Christians to sense that tongue control is an imperative 
necessity in the fight for Christian character and for a 
Christian order of human society. Consider, first, the 
sins of the tongue or the power of the tongue for evil; 
secondly, the reason for this world-wide bad tongue busi- 
hess; and thirdly, the remedy for the appalling and dev- 
astating tongue tyranny. These considerations will an- 
swer three questions about the tongue as an instrument 
of sin, suffering, death and hell. First, What are the 
facts? Secondly, What are the causes? Thirdly, What is 
the cure? 

Consider, first, the sins of the tongue, or the power of 
the tongue for evil. The tongue of the natural man is 
such a power for evil that it ranks as a major force in 
the devastation of man’s true life. The third chapter of 
the Epistle of James is realistic in its presentation. In 


HOt is 
the striking language of The Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, ‘The tongue is a fire. The tongue 
is an unrighteous world among our members, staining 
the whole body, setting on fire the cycle of nature, and 
set on fire by hell.” Whoever would have thought of 
speaking about the tongue like that? Have you ever 
thought of the tongue as the causal instrument of a vast 
and universal conflagration? Before the apostle speaks 
of the tongue as a fire he alerts the imagination with the 
exclamation, “How great a forest is set ablaze by a small 
fire!” Then he drills it in, “The tongue is a fire! The 
tongue is a fire!” as if to say that when we talk, we are 
playing with fire, spreading fire, setting others on fire. 
James next invades the realm of savage beasts and 
birds for suitable imagery for the tongue. The 
imagination can see them in captivity as one reads 
James, ‘For every kind of beast and bird, of reptile and 
sea creature, can be tamed and has been tamed by hu- 
mankind.” Yes, yes, who has not seen the snake charmer 
and the lion tamer? “But,” says James, “‘no human be- 
ing can tame the tongue—a restless evil, full of deadly 
poison.” Like a storm-tossed sea to a canoe or a poison- 
filled fang injecting its fatal potion into a helpless vic- 
tim, so is the tongue a restless, irresistible evil, full of 
deadly poison. Such is the apostolic summation of the 
power for evil of the human tongue. 

To get the apostle’s description of specific sins of the 
tongue, one has to use the other chapters of the Epistle 
of James as parallel passages. Chapter three shows a 
ready tongue beguiling empty-headed possessors into 
posing as teachers for which they have no fitness and 
thus exposing themselves to greater condemnation. It 
likewise exposes the duplicities, the contradictions and 
the hypocrisies in which an untamed tongue can engulf a 
person. ‘“With it we bless the Lord and Father, and with 
it we curse men, who are made in the likeness of God. 
From the same mouth come blessing and cursing. My 
brethren,” says James, “this ought not to be so.” The 
tongue of one becomes the instrument of expression of 
lamentable inconsistency, as Christians and others be- 
come vocal as unauthorized judges. 

A survey of James’ thought on sins of the tongue 
brings into prominence such base offences as the follow- 
ing: false accusations against God (1:13) ; false claims 
as to personal religion (2:14) ; spurious professions of 
Christian friendliness (2:15, 16) ; assumption of totali- 
tarian dictatorship, running wild in orgies of universal 
devastation and destruction, subversive of all law and 
order (3:6-8) ; causal agency in creating hypocrites by 
voicing curses and lies (3:9-13) ; degrading prayer to a 
conscienceless vehicle of selfish quest (4:3) ; expressing 
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unwarranted and forbidden judgments, dooming the 
one so judging to sure condemnation (4:11-12) ; put- 
ting self in God’s place in plans for the future (4:13- 
14) ; and the general habit of boasting, so expressive of 
a lack of inner soundness and stability (4:16). 

The sins of the tongue enumerated by James admit 
of being dramatically described so as to show the hurt 
they do to humanity, the injustice they circulate, the 
gloom they spread, the character they assassinate, the 
hopes they crush, the love they kill, the faith they de- 
stroy, the hate they engender, the pain they inflict, the 
vengeance they inspire, the reprisals they invite. A word 
may be like a stab in the back or the plunge of a knife 
into the heart. It may eat as does a gangrene the very 
vitals of happiness. Words are spoken to slander God 
and man. Words like channels convey derision, con- 
tempt, scorn, threats, indifference, hostility, falschood, 
profanity and blasphemy. Who can measure the power 
of the tongue for evil? Who can estimate the suffering 
and sorrow caused by careless, thoughtless, loveless 
words? God-defying ideologies are rampant the world 
over. Organized propaganda seeks to undermine the 
principles and structure of an enduring social order. Lies 
are told for truth in the effort to get humanity to facili- 
tate its descent into hell. O world of words, and world 
of woes! Man’s untamed tongue pre-empts man’s soul. 
Man’s misery just grows and grows, without the grace of 
self-control. 

The question arises, Where does the tongue get its 
malignant power? What is the reason that so small a 
member of the human organism can be so mighty a 
devastator and destroyer? Consider, therefore, the cause 
of this bad tongue business. The tongue is a weapon 
of the heart. The untamed tongue of the unregenerate 
is a major weapon of man’s rebellion against God. The 
closing verses of the third chapter of the Epistle of 
James disclose the basic life-creed which produces, moti- 
vates, sustains, and inspires the power of the tongue for 
evil. Back of the tongue is the evil heart of unbelief 
which refuses to take God at his word and lives by its 
own ideas, by a human wisdom which James calls ‘‘earth- 
ly, sensual, devilish.” 

What God says is the true wisdom, the wisdom which 
James says comes down from above. The natural man 


pits his own wisdom, which the Bible describes as “earth. 
ly, sensual, devilish,” against the divine wisdom, the 
true, holy and self-giving wisdom of God which is wo. 
ven into the very structure of the universe and which 
must find embodiment in human behaviour if man is to 
come to true self-realization and self-expression. 

Wisdom against wisdom it is, the wisdom of man 
against the wisdom of God. Man is the rebel, the ag- 
gressor, banishing God from personal life. Man takes 
up arms against God and the first weapon his evil heart 
of unbelief selects is the available tongue. What is so 
adept as the tongue for springing and spreading false 
ideologies and vain philosophies? What can beat the 
tongue in laying down smoke-screens of slander and 
contemptuous accusation against God? Easy it is for the 
tongue to befog the spirit of man, to create blind-spots 
and engulf the mind in doubts and misgivings. 

“The tongue is a fire,” says James and the unregen- 
erate heart will send forth this atomic fire of vituperation 
against the wisdom of God in the world. The self-cen- 
tered life applics the fire of unholy propaganda to the 
vast forests of human desire and imagination. The 
world is on fire, on fire with inordinate desire and dis- 
ordered imaginations and this whole world of iniquity, 
which James equates with the tongue, comes right out of 
the bad heart of man’s rebellion against God. The un- 
tamed tongue is the wild weapon of the rude will of the 
untamed rebel heart of man. There is a reason for the 
tongue “is a restless evil full of deadly poison.” The 
reason is the godless heart where an unbridled self plans 
and plots its own perdition with pernicious persistence. 

James is a true doctor of the soul when he says, 
according to the newest version of the New Testa- 
ment, “But if you have bitter jealousy and selfish 
ambition in your hearts, do not boast and be false to 
the truth.” The words “‘selfish ambition” seem to convey 
a clearer idea than the word “‘strife”’ of the Authorized 
Version. James goes on to say, ‘For where jealousy and 
selfish ambition exist, there will be disorder and every 
vile practice.” The sins of the tongue are shown to 
sprout from the soil of a soul at odds with God and in- 
fiated with self. How can the tongue be good when the 
heart is bad? How can a tongue praise God when the 
heart worships self ? 

The astonishing thing about the Epistle of James is 
that he is writing to Christians and that it is Christians 
whom he is calling to account in this matter of sins of 
the tongue. James talks straight from the shoulder, “If 
any one thinks he is religious, and does not bridle his 
tongue but deceives his heart, this man’s religion is 
vain.” A person can talk to himself and try to convince 
himself that he is a Christian, but James says right out 
that an untamed tongue shows that he does not belong. 
The owner of an untamed tongue has the proof in his 
mouth that he is not in on the great salvation. It is a 
hard thing to say, but the truth must be told that not 
every one belongs to Christ who professes to be his. 
There is such a thing as ‘‘vain religion” and there are 
those in the Christian Church who march under false 
colors. The tongue is the X-ray that shows up the evil 
heart of unbelief. The tongue tells the story whether 
one who professes to be a Christian is in or out. The 
history of the tongue tells the story of the heart. It is 
surprising that people can dare to fake religion when 
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the tongue is sure to give them away before very long. 
A Christless tongue may well challenge the interest of 
its possessor and cause him to inquire whether the cause 
is a Christless heart. 

Consider, finally, the-remedy, as the question is raised, 
What can be done to neutralize the poison of a bad 
tongue? What is the task of the Christian Church in a 
world aflame with self-centered desire and the wild 
imaginations of vulgar egoism? What is the practicable 
Christian ideal for individual Christians in fighting the 
raging fires started by the tongues of umregenerate 
hearts? The talk of a Christian is a major battlefront in 
the conflict between good and evil. James in ef- 
fect advocates a this-one-thing-I-do philosophy for 
all Christians. Since the tongue is a focal point and 
a major battlefront for the forces of unredeemed hearts 
in their lawless and savage enterprise to banish God from 
his world, Christians must bring God’s wisdom to ex- 
pression and marshall Christian consecration at the same 
focal point and along this same major battlefront. There 
are two billion two hundred fifty million tongues in the 


Christians have to talk more of Christ and for Christ. 
Current godless ideologies are spread openly and by se- 
cret propaganda all over the world. The plan is to train 
devotees, send them out as missionaries, “horn in’ on 
pertinent organizations, seek election to office and indoc- 
trinate by ‘running the show.” Terrible lies are propa- 
gated by suave people who steal the livery of heaven in 
which to serve the devil. Tongues set on fire of hell 
have stolen the methodology of Christianity and by ar- 
dor in vocal quest of recruits put to shame tongue-tied 
Christians whose silence proclaims a lost or forgotten 
testimony. 

World conditions proclaim trumpet-tongued, “Let the 
redeemed of the Lord say so.’ Christianity is a say-so 
religion. James speaks from the standpoint of one 
who senses that the whole multiform task of the 
Christian Church may show promise of being fulfilled if 
for the moment bifocal consecration be concentrated on 
the use of the tongue as a weapon of regenerate life. 
James is quick to own up that “we all make many mis- 
takes,” but he can see a better day for the Church if 


Tribute to Dr. Simon Blocker 


It was in September of 1936 that Dr. Simon Blocker 
came to Western Seminary to become Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology. For sixteen years he was used of God 
to train young men for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Although his career as an active professor has ended, 
and he has joined ranks with the emeriti, his influence 
will continue to be a benediction to all those who had 
the privilege of coming under his instruction. 


Dr. Blocker is a scholar. Always interested in the 
latest books which came from the publishers, he shared 
what he had read with his students. While he is an 
enthusiastic reader of new books and while he whetted 
the minds of his students in order that they might be 
searchers for knowledge, he is first of all a student of 
the Word of God itself, which is able to make men wise 
to salvation. “Preach the Bible” was a bit of advice 
which frequently came from his lips. 

Not only is Dr. Blocker a reader of the books of 
others, but in recent years he has employed his own pen 
so as to summarize his philosophy of life in When 
Christ Takes Over, and the thematic method of preach- 
ing, which he prescribed in The Secret of Pulpit Power. 

It was not only the words which he spoke but also 
the way in which he uttered them that makes many of 
his expressions linger in the minds of his listeners. 
Some of the greatest truths were clinched with a touch 
of humor. It was always his contention that it is possible 
to be a Christian and still to enjoy life for only a child 
of God can really have a good time in living. 

Above all Dr. Blocker is a Christian gentleman, who 
exhibits in his own life what it is to have the mind 
of Christ. To make others familiar with the Lord Jesus 


as Savior is the burning passion of his heart. He not 
only instructed the minds of his students academically 
but he warmed their hearts to the Great Shepherd of 
human souls. It is his thesis that the preacher in the 
course of his sermon should make men see Christ, for 
preaching is void unless he is given the central place. 
Dr. Blocker himself knows Christ. His own soul is 
aflame with the gift of the Holy Spirit. And it was his 
constant aim so to present Christ to his students that 
they in turn would be constrained to make the Savior 
known to others. 


During his years at Western Seminary he endeared 
himself not only as a professor in the classroom but as 
a personal friend and counselor. More than a few, who 
have been in trouble, perplexity and discouragement, 
have found in him one who was a sympathetic listener 
and a worthy adviser. 


His talents are recognized not only at the seminary, 
but he endears himself to the entire denomination. 
The Reformed Church is dear to his heart and he la- 
bors valiantly as one of her ministers. He is much 
in demand as a guest preacher, lecturer, and speaker. 
His articles have been numerous in our denomi- 
national publications. He was highly honored by the 
General Synod of 1941 when he was elected to serve as 
President of that body. 

Now that the time has come for him to retire from 
the active professorate, we covet for him God’s con- 
tinued blessings. May the Lord prosper his ministry as 
he continues to preach in the various pulpits of the 
Church and as he endeavors to advance the cause of the 
Kingdom of God! 


world. Seven hundred fifty million tongues are said to 
be Christian. Only God knows how many fakers there 
are among the seven hundred fifty millions. Giving 
doubtful ones the benefit of the doubt, here is the focal 
field and here is the vital force to do big business for 
Christ and his Kingdom. 


Christian hearts become vocal in Christian speech. He 
goes so far as to say, “If any one makes no mistakes in 
what he says he is a perfect man, able to bridle the 
whole body also.” The tongue is indeed a little member 
but if it meets the test and is seen to be truly and fully 
and unceasingly Christian, the words “a perfect man” 
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seem to be in order. Where will you find a perfect 
tongue except in the mouth of a perfect man? If a 
Christian is equal to the tongue situation, makes it the 
focal point of his Christian consecration and uses it as 
the atomic weapon of a Christ-centered heart, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the whole body is in line. A 
healthy Christian tongue, filled not with deadly poison, 
but with the fire of the Holy Ghost, bespeaks body, soul 
and spirit on fire for God. Whatever be the ultimate 
verdict on homeopathy in the field of medicine, in the 
Christian warfare against sin you fight fire with fire, the 
fire of lust with the fire of grace, the fire of hell with 
the fire of God. The tongue is a fire. The tongue of the 
natural man is a fire of hell. The tongue of the spiritual 
man is a fire of God. The fire of man’s untamed tongue 
is a lethal weapon of destruction. The fire of a re- 
deemed tongue is a divine fire of regeneration. The fire 
of God transmutes the fire of hell in man into holy zeal 
and ardor. The fire of God’s redeeming grace changes 
the fire of unregenerate lust into God-like passion. Here 
is the agelong battleline in the conflict between good 
and evil. 


Christian victory at the point of the tongue, in the 
field of speech, is seen by James to be far more compre- 
hensive than may be supposed. “If we put bits into the 
mouths of horses that they may obey us, we guide their 
whole bodies. Look at the ships also; though they are 
so great and are driven by strong winds, they are guided 
by a very small rudder wherever the will of the pilot 
directs.” Big results follow wise control at focal points. 
James regards the tongue as a very tangible token 
of full surrender to Jesus Christ, as a highly ser- 
viceable channel of self-expression for a heart full of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire, as a practicable way to reach 
out a militant hand and to rally the Church and change 
the world. 


Untamed as the tongue of the natural man is, the soul 
of a Christian is a reservoir of domesticated desires. 
That changes the tongue situation. James himself ex- 
plains what God has done for and in a Christian. “Of 
his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth 
that we should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures.” 
A Christian is a new creation in Christ. He has experi- 
enced a regenerating gift of God’s own true divine life. 
Supernatural resources are his to “receive with meckness 
the implanted word” and to be a doer of the word and 
not a hearer only. When James describes the immeas- 
urable power of the tongue for evil and represents it as 
an untamed beast which no man can tame, he is not 
losing sight of the fact that the beast in their heads has 
been tamed because their natures have been regenerated. 
He must be understood as urging Christian believers to 
focus their consecration on the realm of speech in order 
that their spoken testimony and redeemed speech might 
more and more pre-empt their tongues as channels of the 
grace of God that brings salvation. A Christian can be 
of immense service to Christ, to the higher life of the 
world and to the happiness of mankind, if his redeemed 
and regenerate tongue really gets on the job. God has 
qualified a Christian to work for him and so for human 
redemption with his tongue. So it is that James says, 
“Who is wise and understanding among you? By his 
good life let him show his works in the meekness of 
wisdom.” A good life is basic to the power of the tongue 


for good. A good life is mandatory in a Christian. A 


good life has marvelous opportunity to focus militant 
Christian influence in the organ of speech. 

A real Christian can attack what is wrong with the 
world with words of good news from God who in 
Christ is active and operative to redeem the fallen heart 
of humanity, to heal its hurt, to cleanse its corruption, to 
end its bondage to sin, sorrow and death and to restore 
what the fire of unbelief has destroyed. The speech of the 
redeemed is freighted with regenerating cargo. To be 
sure, a Christian can give money, service, devotion and 
the benefit of a good example, but the right kind of 
Christian speech goes far, accomplishes wonders and 
serves as vehicle of God's saving grace. Every Christian 
has a tongue and Christ can use it as a means of contact 
with souls hard beset. If seven hundred fifty million 
Christian tongues were vocal with a realized salvation, 
the world would sit up and take notice. Let no one 
think that real Christian speech is easy or cheap. It 
needs back of it a life fully consecrated to Jesus Christ, 
a life with the living Christ at the controls through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Such speech calls for a life in 
God’s presence, a life which has laid in dust life’s glory 
dead, a life which is constantly dying to live, dying to 
self and living for Christ. It takes all any one has to be 
a Christian at all costs and to bring personal Christian 
character and service and influence to vocal expression. 
The type of persons who crucified Jesus will take it out 
on all Chirstians whose words assume atomic spiritual 
strength and splendor. Every unseen hill will have its 
crosses intended for such as really live and express their 
Christian salvation. “The story must be told.” The 
wrecked world calls with tragic appeal for the Gospel of 
salvation. “Speak just a word for Jesus. Tell what he’s 
doing for you.” Make it life’s prayer, “Take my lips and 
let them be filled with messages from Thee.” “Is my 
tongue Christian?” That is a question for every follower 
of Christ. To a greater extent than may be realized, the 
tide of battle in the conflict between good and evil de- 
pends on the answer. James insists on works as a proof 
of faith and he looks for the proof in what Christians 
talk about. The practical apostle says, “Let me see your 
tongue.”” He surveys what Christians say. He lays hands 
on the Christian tongue in order to fashion it as a su- 
pernatural weapon of our spiritual warfare against the 
gigantic forces of evil. God’s omnipotent redeeming 
gtace ought to be operative and vocal constantly through 
the Christian tongues of the seven hundred fifty millions 
of people who own Christ as Saviour and King. 
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The Sovereignty of God and Preaching | 


Gerrit T. VANDER 


Man needs God. Without God, man is a nobody. 
There is no substitute for "God. And God must not be 
identified with a natural or evolutionary process, as a 
deity who some day will emerge, nor with some finite, 
limited, human god, or national idol. The God for 
whom there is no substitute is the God who has re- 
vealed himself as we have the record of it in the Bible, 
in whose pages he has given himself content and mean- 
ing through what he does and says. That God must be 
given an opportunity to speak through his servants to 
our generation. 

This God has revealed himself as sovereign in a three- 
fold way, as a three-personal God, as Creator, Redeemer, 
Consummator. From the beginning to the end, the Bible 
is about God, creating, redeeming, fulfilling. It is a 
message from God and about God to man. Throughout, 
it places man in a derivative, secondary, receiving posi- 
tion. God is always primordial, the first and the last, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end. 
He declares his way unto man and invites him to re- 
spond and even sends his Son to declare in him his will 
and purpose. Always the Bible speaks of God. 

God is, first of all, the sovereign creator of all that 
is. The Bible is consistently opposed to all attempts of 
science and philosophy to derive the world from some 
other source than God, either by maintaining that it is 
eternal, as the Greeks, or as evolving (or, more recently, 
as emerging) out of who-knows-what. God, for this lat- 
ter view, does not as yet exist; rather, he is in the mak- 
ing and after aeons of labor, the universe will bring him 
to birth. Christian faith is a denial of all such systems. 
It regards the origin and existence of the world as theo- 
centric. The world is not coeternal with God or self- 
existent and prior to God. It is a creation of God’s sov- 
eteign will and purpose. The holy, sovereign will of God 
is the absolute source and controlling principle of all that 
is. The world, including man, is derivative, dependent, 
created, “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” So begins the Bible, and never departs from 
ie position. God is the ground of all that exists and 
appens. 

This doctrine of the Christian faith must be made per- 
suasively clear to the hearts and minds of people. Under 
the influence of modern science and philosophy, whose 
insights in their own respective fields I value and re- 
spect, people, even Christian people, have come to believe 
that the idea of creation is an otiose fiction to be rele- 
gated to the limbo of outworn ideas. They are influenced 
in their thinking more by the prevailing scientific and 
philosophical ideas floating around than by Biblical con- 
cepts. The Christian faith, however, is unequivocal. “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” Or, as it is explained more fully in the Bel- 
gic Confession of Faith, Article 12, ‘We believe that 
the Father, by the Word, that is, by his Son, created of 
nothing the heaven, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto him, giving unto every creature its 
being, shape, form, and several offices to serve its Crea- 


tor: that he doth also still uphold and govern them by 
his eternal providence and infinite power, for the service 
of canola. to the end that man may serve his God.” 

This doctrine has, however, not just philosophical 
meaning. The Christian faith is not essentially a philos- 
ophy. It is faith, gospel, news, a message from God as 
regards his sovereignty over all that exists. Our day 
needs to hear out of the whirlwind of our vain and futile 
speculations, as Job did long ago, God speaking his sov- 
ereign word of creation. We, too, have darkened “‘coun- 
sel by words without knowledge.’ And God still asks 
us, as he asked Job, ‘““Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth? Declare, if thou hast under- 
standing” (Job 38:4). 

Moreover, God created all that is outside himself “by 
the Word, that is, by his Son.” “In the beginning was 
the Word .. . All things were made by him; and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made” (John 
1:1, 3). In him, as St. Paul states it, all things ‘‘consist 
compactly together” (Col. 1:17), for he is ‘the word of 
his power” (Heb. 1:3). The world is then not an ema- 
nation of God so that it partakes of his nature. The world 
is not begotten, it is made and is, therefore, not an ovet- 
flow of God’s being but a product of the divine thought 
and will. 

Christ then is God’s sovereign Word to us for under- 
standing the world in which we live and of which 
we are a part. Christ is not only “the Lamb that was 
slain,” but the very ground of all that exists, the founda- 
tion of the world, its ultimate, eternal, and controlling 
principle. Christ is God’s self-utterance, his self-dis- 
closure, his revelation. From one point of view, the 
coming of Christ is a new fact, a new event breaking 
through the facts and events of ordinary history. He did 
not arise out of previous events, although previous events 
had been so guided as to prepare his coming. Rather, the 
coming of Christ into human flesh is an invasion from 
without, God, in the person of his Son, parachuting to 
earth to storm the enemy stronghold to set man free. 
And yet, from another point of view, his coming into 
human flesh was not new. The coming of Jesus, so St. 
John declares, is only a breaking through of the self- 
same divine power which had been in control all the 
time. The Logos is, therefore, not an alien principle and 
power coming into the world, but a fuller and — 
ly adequate embodiment of that power that created and 
rules the world. 

This article of our faith is a precious truth which we 
must not forget. The danger for Christian faith lies not 
only in a human Christ who cannot save, but also in a 
redemptive Christ who has no cosmic significance and 
therefore, no universal power and sovereignty. We must 
proclaim Christ in all his fulness and power, ‘‘for in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 
2:9). 


I 
God, furthermore, is not only Creator, he is also Re- 
deemer. In Christ he is “reconciling the world unto him- 
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self . . . . and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation” (II Cor. 5:19). The world God made 
went wrong through man’s disobedience and sin. Man 
rebelled and refused to live according to the economy 
God had established. Again, this is what Scripture says. 
It is not a question of proving the ubiquity of sin but 
of believing what God says about it and what he has 
done about it. 

When man becomes conscious of sin in his life, there 
are two ways he can deal with it. (1) Find a superior 
power that can redeem him from sin and rob sin of its 
power, or (2) try to eliminate sin from his life by steri- 
lizing it. 

Modern man prefers the second. He rather discounts 
sin to having it redeemed by God. When man no longer 
believes in sin as “Das radikale Bése,” he begins to 
believe that he can eliminate it by powers he himself 
possesses. He runs away from it or buys life insurance 
or goes in for education or “automatic” progress, or for 
extension of knowledge through science, or liberalizes 
religion by cleaning out the cobwebs of traditionalism, 
or determines to overthrow capitalism or abolish war. 

But man cannot thus eliminate “‘sin-death.” That is 
why today he is so uneasy in the face of all his flight 
from reality. Sin cannot be cured by flight. It must be 
fought and defeated, and if man hasn’t the strength, he 
must find One who has. 

The Bible proclaims that One. Salvation is of God. 
Man is justified by faith in the righteousness of God as 
revealed in Christ. “For it is God that justifieth,” and 
God justifies of his own good pleasure, for “all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God’’—all those 
humanism calls ‘‘good” as well as the “bad.” Redemp- 
tion is by God’s sovereign grace. Man cannot destroy 
sin and its consequent death. Only Almighty God can 
do that. 

Justification by faith is not a felicitous phrase. It is 
not faith that justifies. It is God. If faith justified, if 
faith caused the operation of God’s grace, then man 
would still merit salvation and, instead of finding refuge 
in God, he would find refuge in his faith. But man, 
standing under the judgment of God, merits nothing. 
It is all of grace. Man’s faith, however sublime and 
noble, does not save man from sin. The suggestion that 
it does is an insidious temptation of the Deceiver who 
would have man in debt, not to God, but to himself. 
Salvation then becomes a matter of self-congratulation. 
Instead of trusting God and accepting his offer of free 
salvation, man trusts himself and becomes his own savior. 
This is superstition and idolatry of the worst kind. 

Justification by faith means not that faith is the 
ground of our salvation, but only that it is a means by 
which we accept unto ourselves the gracious gift of God’s 
righteousness. God makes us righteous, restores the re- 
lationship of sonship for which he made man. God 
“adopts” us, “elects” us, “regenerates” us. Faith does 
not “do” anything. It receives and testifies to God’s love 
and grace and reconciliation in Christ. 

The Reformation recaptured the scriptural truth that 
man is justified not by works, but by faith in God. Cal- 
vin and others of the Reformation repudiated the Roman 
Catholic heresy that priests possess divine power. God 
saves, not man. God delivers from sin and restores man 
to himself. God once more became central and sover- 


eign. Man, even the priest and the minister, was placed 
where he belongs—under the judgment of God, because 
he is a sinner and destined for death, and unless God 
saves him, he is lost for eternity; unless someone, not 
man, someone who is sovereign over life and death, 
reverses the inevitable process of sin-death, man is 
doomed. Salvation for our Reformed fathers was theo- 
centric, an act of God’s sovereign grace. 

Justification by faith means the supremacy and priority 
and finality of God in the whole process of salvation, 
so that boasting, self-justification, self-preoccupation, 
self-centeredness, self-love are forever excluded. The 
firstfruit of such justification is humility as we stand 
before God without pretense, hypocrisy, or merit, con- 
scious of liberation from the bondage of sin, of self- 
righteousness, of pride that would make us gods, of 
excessive zeal to fashion others in our image, of setting 
up the kingdom according to our specifications, of mak- 
ing our goodness and good fortune a matter of self- 
congratulation. 

Justification does not make man sinless and perfect. 
He remains a sinner, albeit conscious of sin. So he 
needs to repent, that he may be chastened and humbled. 
Always man, yes, the Christian too, needs divine grace. 
And the more he is conscious of this need, the more will 
he glory in God’s sovereign bestowal of his mercy and 
righteousness in Christ. Justification by faith, as St. 
Paul learned, forever excludes boasting and self-justifi- 
cation in every shape and form. From beginning to end, 
the Christian depends on God alone. 


II 

And that is also true as regards the consummation of 
all things. God is not only Creator and Redeemer, but 
the Lord of history. In Christ, God has revealed himself 
not only as the Alpha, but as the Omega, “having made 
known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself: that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ. . .” (Eph. 
1:9,10). The Christian interpretation of history begins 
with the Word made flesh and relates everything to the 
incarnation. 

A facile and optimistic idealism may uncritically assert 
in Tennyson’s words: 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns. 


Or even Christians, without realizing what is involved, 
may say with Paul, ‘And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose’ (Rom. 8:28). 
Yet, Christian faith should not lose sight in days of chaos 
and crisis that God is the sovereign consummator of the 
world he has made. How much faith is needed today, 
because men have lost their bearings! 

Let me quote what Paul Tillich wrote regarding our 
lack of faith for the future. “Seldom in history have 
men been as disturbed about history as we are today. 
We urgently want to have at least a glimpse of the 
future, some wisdom, some prophecy. Not merely a few 
thousands of Jewish exiles, as those ‘by the rivers of 
Babylon’ to whom our prophet (Isaiah) speaks, but ten 
millions of exiles from practically all nations are trying 
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fervently to penetrate into the darkness of their unknown 
future.””! 

This darkness is not merely the result of the disturbing 
events of two world wars in a generation. It is partly 
the result of a secular conception of history that took 
root in the eighteenth century. The philosophers of 
history like Turgot, Condorcet, Voltaire, Hume, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel, down to their modern representatives 
like Marx, Engels, Hook, the Beards, have sought to 
interpret history purely in terms of historical phenom- 
ena. We may call this the horizontal view of history, 
wherein every event is explained in terms of preceding 
events and every suggestion of a transcendental purpose 
is cavalierly dismissed as theology or metaphysics, both 
of which are unscientific and to be shunned. So Sidney 
Hook, for example, in The Hero in History says: “That 
history is made by men and women is no longer denied 
except by some theologians and mystical metaphysicians” 
(p. XI). History, by modern man, is no longer con- 
ceived as a tragicomedy but rather as a purely natural 
process of cause and effect, in which the higher emerges 
from the lower until finally perfection and Utopia will 
arrive through the mastery of nature by science. 


There are, of course, others whose optimism has been 
chastened, or who have been disillusioned, like Spengler, 
who insists that “the history of humanity has no mean- 
ing whatever.” 2 That, in my humble judgment, is the 
inevitable and honest conclusion from any and every 
secular view of history. 

For such people, preaching of the Christian faith can 
once more become meaningful, because it will speak to 
their condition. Here, too, man must be saved from 
that false pride which believes that history exists for 
him and that through him it will come to consummation. 
We need another Copernican revolution! God, the 
Christian professes, is Lord of history. As Creator, he 
made the world and all things in it and of it, including 
time, for his own glorious purpose. Nothing escapes his 
providence. All events are controlled by his eternal pur- 
pose. Both good and evil realize that purpose, for noth- 
ing in history is excluded from the divine domain. God 
initiates history. God will consummate it. 

Because this is so, we can never argue from history to 
God. Christian faith always reverses this. It begins and 
ends with God. He is immanent in history, but he for- 
ever transcends it. “All nations before him are as noth- 
ing; and they are counted to him less than nothing, and 
vanity. Have ye not known? Have ye not heard?.... 
It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as 
a tent to dwell in: that bringeth the princes to nothing; 
he maketh judges of the earth as vanity” (Isa. 40:17, 
21-23). It is that God, whose way we are to prepare, 
who is coming with a strong hand, and whose arm shall 
tule for him, whose reward is with him and his work 
before him, and who shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
(Isa. 40:10, 11)—it is that God, the God of history, 
whose purpose is being realized. 

In Christ he is preparing a kingdom, a heavenly king- 
dom, a fellowship, a city, “whose builder and maker’ 
he is, whose principle is not the self-centeredness and 
sin of man, but his holy love as manifested in Christ. 
All events and happenings, all nations and civilizations, 


are but means to facilitate the growth and fruition of 
that “kingdom of God.” Whatever happens in “‘this 
world” should be read in the light of ‘that world.” This 
is the vertical view of history for Christian faith, which 
incorporates the truth of the horizontal humanist view 
as part of a larger whole. Purpose includes cause and 
effect, but cause and effect do not include purpose. Fur- 
thermore, the Bible maintains that the end of history 
lies beyond history. Just how and when God will com- 
pletely realize his purpose lies beyond the ken of man. 
“For ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of man cometh” (Matt. 25:13). But he comes, that 
is the solid fact of Christian faith in which it reposes, 
leaving to God the time and manner of his full glorious 
appearance, when he shall be all in all. 


Ill 


Now this gospel of the sovereignty of God, which I 
have hastily sketched in its threefold emphases, must be 
preached, and proclaimed as the solution to man’s 
ultimate problem. Preaching is not lecturing, how- 
ever erudite or profound. Lecturing, even on te- 
ligious subjects, addresses itself essentially and primarily 
to the mind, man’s faculty of comprehending and under- 
standing, but does not involve commitment. Preaching 
addresses itself to the soul of man in its relationship to 
God. It involves understanding the message, to be sure, 
but it also seeks to evoke a response. It speaks to man 
not on the periphery of his life—about the relation of 
science to religion, or the political fortunes of a govern- 
ment official, or about the latest star in the literary firma- 
ment, or about the most recent ideas of Biblical criti- 
cism or the newest translation of the Bible—but in the 
center of his life, in the citadel of the soul, where God 
faces man, judges him, and offers him redemption from 
sin and eternal life. And God always faces man in Jesus 
Christ, who is “the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God,” for ‘‘God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness,” would “shine in your hearts.” He, 
therefore, is to be the subject of every sermon—Jesus 
Christ, the Logos, the Redeemer, the King. 

Preaching is the proclamation of the Word of God. 
Its purpose is not aesthetic, to give an appealing de- 
scription of eternal life, some beatific vision; rather, it 
is religious, involving a man’s relationship to God as a 
consequence of God’s relationship to man. The response 
sought is not “How beautiful! How grand! How satis- 
fying!” but “O, Lamb of God, I come.” It seeks 
acceptance, obedience, commitment, and speaks through 
the ear and the mind to the will. 

Only when man knows himself as lost will he turn 
to God; only when human sources fail him, will the 
Gospel seem relevant. It is in the realm of sin-death, 
in man’s ultimate despair about himself and his world 
that the Gospel of redemptive love becomes effective. 
The Gospel is God’s solution for man’s problem. It 
addresses him therefore, in the deeps of his being, in his 
heart and will, speaking to his condition and offering 
God’s precious redemption and fellowship with him 
and his own for time and for etefnity. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, preaching is called wit- 
nessing to the power, the reality, the availability, the 
all-sufficiency of God as revealed in Christ in whom he 
is self-disclosed. The preacher must, therefore, be a 
spirit-filled man, one to whom God has, to use Jonathan 
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Edwards’ phrase, savingly revealed himself, one upon 
whom he has laid hold, for whom the Gospel is a 
living reality. For unless the preacher has heard God 
speak to him in Ais condition of sin-death, he cannot 
speak to the people. He is always a medium, a channel, 
a living spokesman for God. This will require humility 
as he stands in the presence of God and his people with 
the message of good news upon his lips. It must ever 
remain a miracle of grace why God shall call anyone 
to proclaim his Gospel. Pride, which is deeply ingrained 
in even the most saintly, must be seared out by the holy 
fire of his Spirit. Like St. Paul, we, as ministers, must 
be determined “not to know anything . . . save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” (I Cor. 2:2). 

As ministers in the Church of Christ, we do not pre- 
sume to dispense supernatural virtues and favors; we do 
not possess divine power to forgive sin and to raise 
from the dead; we cannot bestow salvation and eternal 
glory upon a single soul. We do not even possess ‘‘God’s 
own truth.” We can only proclaim it, witness to it, 
testify to what we have received, preach the sovereign 
Word. 


There is no cure for the sickness of our time, for the 
complete disappearance of all absolutes and of the can- 
cerous growth of the spirit of relativisms except by the 
zealous preaching of the sovereignty of God. For all 
man’s advance in knowledge, culture, civilization, for 
all his vaunted power and strength, for all his eman- 
cipation from man-made tyrannies, he still needs God. 
God made man for himself, and man will remain sick, 
restless, and at war with himself, until he learns to bow 
in humility and love before the sovereign grace of God. 
That is the center around which everything in human 
life and the world should revolve and ultimately will 
revolve, for God cannot be defeated. That is the mes- 
sage God has committed unto the Church of Jesus 
Christ, which we, as her ministers, are to proclaim in 
all its richness, fulness, variety, and saving power. 


1. “The God of History” in Christianity and Crisis, May 1, 
1944, p. 5. 

2. The Decline of the West (New York: Alfred A. Knopp, 
1939), Vol. Il, p. 44. 


Church Expansion 


KENNETH H. HEsSELINK 


Expansion is an American byword. The expansion 
of industry, of education, of government, and of many 
other fields is a familiar fact. The Christian Church has 
not taken a back seat in this fact of expansion. As the 
seed of the Gospel has been sown faithfully in many 
new areas, God has graciously granted a great harvest. 


It is interesting to compare the rate of the increase of 
population with the rate of increase of church member- 
ship in the United States. Often we are led to think 
that past generations were much more church-conscious 
than people are today. People speak rather endearingly 
of those “good old days’ and they imply that people 
were centering all of their life in the church of their 
day. But such is not the fact. The Christian Herald in- 
forms us that, in 1890, 19.9% of the population of the 
United States belonged to some church—either Protes- 
tant or Catholic. In 1949, 55.1% of the population 
were members of some church. A more startling contrast 
is evident when we note that from 1926 to 1950, the 
growth of church membership was from 53,397,575 to 
85,319,274—a growth of 59.8%. During that same 
period, the increase of population amounted to 28.6%. 
The Church of Jesus Christ has been busy at the work 
of expansion and has seen fruits upon its labors. 


The Reformed Church in America has not been as 
active in the work of expansion as some Protestant 
brethren of other denominations. In fact, it has not 
been until recent years that the oldest Protestant denom- 
ination in North America has been awake to the glori- 
ous possibilities for growth, for in the past decade 
church expansion has become a fact in the life of our 
church. A summary view of the statistics in The Minutes 
of General Synod will prove our statement. 


1930 738 churches, 159,325 communicant members. 


1940 723 churches, 163,233 communicant members. 
(a decrease of 15 churches, an increase of 3,908 
members ) 


1950 763 churches, 183,178 communicant members. 
(40 more churches, 19,945 more communicants) 


1952 781 churches, 190,343 communicant members. 
(In only 2 years an increase of 18 churches and 
7,165 members) 


Certainly such statistics are eloquent, for they point out 
the awakening of interest in the Reformed Church in 
America to the vital task of bringing the Gospel of sal- 
vation to new communities and to new congregations of 
our beloved denomination. 

It has been my privilege to minister in this work of 
church expansion in an urban area. The problems of that 
type of work are many and varied. Often the ingenuity 
of the minister is severely strained as he must face new 
problems and new opportunities. But the joys and the 
blessings of such mission work are tremendous. An oft- 
repeated experience is that of knocking at the door of a 
new home in the community. When he identifies him- 
self as the pastor of the Reformed Church of the com- 
munity, the question thrown at him is, ‘Reformed? Re- 
formed from what?” But as these people take their 
places in the church in the heart of the community, they 
rejoice at the experience of having their lives ‘‘Reformed 
according to the Word of God.” Their love for the Re- 
formed Church is evident as they become missionaries 
in their neighborhood and as their per capita gifts to 
the work of the denomination put many of our older 
established churches to shame. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPANSION 


Most of the opportunities for church expansion are 
in our urban areas. The population growth in such areas 
is phenomenal. What was the Henry Ford Orchard 
only five years ago is today an area of homes numbering 
several hundred. What once was a thinly settled area on 
Long Island today is Levittown with its thousands of 
people and two Reformed Churches. The expansion of 
the Reformed Church in California is a well-known 
fact. Every urban area with its growth outside of the 
bounds of the older city is a waiting opportunity for the 
establishing of a Reformed Church to witness and to 
teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Other opportunities for expansion are such as have 
occurred in Canada in recent years. People from war-torn 
Netherlands are finding new homes in that Dominion 
of Opportunity. Their language background and their 
previous church affiliation make the Reformed Church 
their natural home. 

Still other opportunities occur where one of our own 
churches becomes too large for its own good—where a 
sense of fellowship with the other members is impossible 
because of the large numbers. Then by “swarming” a 
new Reformed Church is born and soon two vigorous 
churches have replaced one bulky congregation. 

Another fact that challenges the Reformed Church to 
extend its boundaries is the large number of our own 
people who have migrated to some city where there is no 
Reformed Church. They are there because of the type 
of industry in that community. But they need the Re- 
formed Church to be completely happy in their new 
home. The city of Midland, Michigan with its large 
number of Hope College graduates working in the Dow 
Chemical Company is an illustration of this type of op- 
portunity for expansion. 

But by far the most interesting and challenging op- 
portunity is that which occurs in a new residential area 
such as I mentioned earlier. In such a neighborhood, the 
missionary pastor faces the typical American community 
with the challenge of the Gospel of Christ. Through 
canvass, through faithful pastoral ministry, through fer- 
vent and sound preaching of the Gospel, through com- 
munity service, through every possible means, he minis- 
ters as the pastor of the Reformed Church which is there 
to serve the community. Meeting such an opportunity 
requires complete consecration and the readiness to use 
every possible help for extending the Church. 


HELPs IN CHURCH EXPANSION 


The first essential is a consecrated pastor and his wife 
who can meet the challenge of a community of people 
from many backgrounds with a great variety of prob- 
lems and a varied code of ethics. The challenge can 
only be met when that pastor can say with the Apostle 
Paul as he wrote to a city church of his day, “For I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth’”’ (Ro- 
mans 1:16). 

But we assume that any man accepting a call to ex- 
tension work is consecrated to his task. Still he needs 
helps on the human level. He needs the assistance of a 
wide-awake Classis committee on church extension. He 
cannot meet the problems alone. He needs the advice of 
men who can view the situation objectively. Beyond 


that, he needs the financial contributions which can come 
through that classical committee so that he can have 
equipment equal to the task. 

Such a committee of the Classis needs direction and 
expert advice. This comes particularly from the Execu- 
tive Director of Church Expansion in the Particular 
Synod. A well-informed Director, chosen by Synod’s 
Committee, can do much to discover the possible fields, 
to lay the groundwork, to encourage the man placed in 
the pastorate, to publicize the work so that contributions 
from established churches may be generous. These direc- 
tors are the key men in this whole work of church ex- 
pansion and extension. 

Then comes the help on the denominational level as 
it is represented by the Board of Domestic Missions. 
That help most often takes the form of salary supple- 
ments and building loans. Most of our expansion work 
would have been impossible without this very tangible 
assistance. It is sad but true that often some work must 
be postponed or given up because the available funds 
are not as large as the heart and the vision of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

There are other helps in church extension work 
that are not nearly so well-known but are of great value. 
We think of the Reformed Laymen’s Publicity Commit- 
tee in Grand Rapids as an example of that type of help. 
By their contributions, these laymen make it possible for 
a new church with a membership from all types of back- 
grounds, to be welded into a Reformed Church. Their 
gifts make possible the 100% subscription to The 
Church Herald in many of our extension churches. In 
addition, the every-Sunday bulletin is often a gift from 
them. Also they help to publicize the missionary church 
by providing a monthly mailing bulletin which can be 
filled with information and announcements about the 
neighborhood Reformed Church and be sent to every 
home in the community. Every pastor who has worked 
in an extension church knows the value of such publicity. 

Another very important source of assistance comes 
through local councils of churches. Such assistance can 
take the form of the help and protection afforded by the 
comity department of the council. Representatives of 
the cooperating denominations allocate sites for new 
churches of the various communions. These allocations 
are then protected from undue competition. Such coop- 
eration prevents the shameful waste of funds which can 
occur when several denominations attempt to establish 
churches in the same neighborhood so that the result is 
several struggling churches rather than one vigorous con- 
gregation serving for Christ in that community. It is 
my firm conviction that such cooperation is an absolute 
necessity if church extension is to be done in the best 
possible way for the sake of Christ and his Church. 

Cooperation with other denominations can bring 
other types of help. I have experienced the value of a 
joint effort in a very concrete way. Under the National 
Christian Teaching Mission, a canvass was made of the 
entire metropolitan area of Detroit. Each cooperating 
church was assigned an area to canvass. Effective publici- 
ty was accomplished through the press and by radio. On 
the designated Sunday afternoon, trained teams of work- 
ers went out from all of the churches and the canvass 
was made. Some follow-up calls were necessary later to 
get the absentees. Then all the cards were processed and 
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each cooperating church received the names and ad- 
dresses of many potential members. Such cooperative 
work makes a tremendous impact upon a metropolitan 
area. It also discovers many families who later can be 
called on by the pastor and the consistory and be invited 
to worship in the church in the community. It also 
inspires those who helped in the canvass to continue as 
channels of invitation for the church. 


PROBLEMS IN CHURCH EXPANSION 


Any great work has its problems. Church extension 
work has many problems that require prayerful thought 
and effort. Perhaps I can best illustrate from personal 
experience. 

The church we served had a unique beginning. A 
consecrated mother in that new community was anxious 
because no church had been built in that community 
where her children were growing up. Business was 
there. The school was there. But no church. She wrote 
a letter to the Council of Churches asking for the es- 
tablishment of a Sunday School in the community. That 
letter was referred to the comity department, and when 
read there, our representative agreed to investigate the 
situation. His call in the community convinced him of 
the need and the opportunity. But then came the prob- 
lems. 

First was the problem of a place to meet. By God’s 
grace, the school board in that community was willing 
to rent the school to the Reformed Church. Then came 
the problem of leadership. A consecrated layman of one 
of our churches was willing to drive out there each Sun- 
day and serve as the Sunday School superintendent. 
Others volunteered to deny themselves and to go out 
there and serve as teachers. Their next problem was 
that of getting the community to attend. That meant 
door-to-door canvass so that every family in that com- 
munity would be invited. But great as the problems 
seemed, God’s grace was always greater. Soon conse- 
crated leadership was found within that neighborhood 
group. Through funds provided by the Expansion 
Committee and the Board of Domestic Missions, a pas- 
tor was installed. Soon another Reformed Church was a 
reality. 

Soon other problems had to be dealt with successfully. 
One need was that of an adequate building. Again the 
way was open and an adequate building was moved to 
the new site. Consecrated members of that new group 
did the work of converting a building that had been 
the office for a construction company in a housing proj- 
ect into a sanctuary for worship. As they worked to- 
gether at this manual labor, their hearts were joined as 
a congregation of God’s people realizing the joy of ac- 
complishment. After several years, this original build- 
ing was inadequate and again the way was open. 
Through a loan from the church building fund a new 
parsonage was built and the remodeling of the church 
was made possible. Only the absolute minimum of the 
work was done by contractors. The rest was done by 
faithful members working evenings and Saturdays over 
a period of several years. The result was the dedication 
of a much-loved church on the tenth anniversary of the 
first Sunday School session in that community. Ten 
years ago no one in that community knew of the Re- 
formed Church. But now the canvass under the Na- 
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tional Christian Teaching Mission revealed that more 
than fifty percent of the people in the community ex- 
pressed a preference for that Reformed Church in the 
heart of their community. 

Other problems are being met without such drama 
and yet they are very real. Not only does the pastor in 
that church face the task of winning the people to 
Christ, but also the further task of molding them into 
a Reformed Church. The members come from all types 
of spiritual backgrounds. Many have no religious back- 
ground at all. Still others are converts from Roman 
Catholicism. Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Luth- 
erans and all the rest must be welded into a strong con- 
gregation of the Reformed Church in America. Their 
hearts aud their pocketbooks must be Reformed. Today 
the membership of that congregation still does not in- 
clude any one from a Reformed Church background. 
But we believe that by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
that church is a true Reformed Church—a congregation 
of God’s people who are proud of their denominational 
heritage and who are growing in their understanding of 
the doctrines of their church. A visit in the Sunday 
School or in the meeting of the Ladies Guild will con- 
vince one that they have dedicated themselves to the 
spreading of the Gospel through the agency of the Re- 
formed Church in America. And what is true of that 
congregation is true of the many congregations that are 
the result of the program of church extension. 


POLICIES FOR EXPANSION WorK 


A work so challenging and so necessary cannot be 
done in a haphazard way. There must be a clear under- 
standing of and a building upon certain basic policies. 
No church can result from enthusiasm alone. But when 
enthusiasm for the founding of new churches is guided 
by these policies, church expansion becomes a reality. 

What then are these principles? 

1. There must be a Christian approach to the com- 
munity. This should be self-evident but, sad to say, ex- 
perience has proven somewhat differently. Every denom- 
ination has at one time or another failed at this point. 
Perhaps we should define what we consider the Christian 
approach to a community. 


Church expansion cannot be accomplished by denomi- 
national competition. The selection of a site must be 
carefully considered so that our new church is not in- 
fringing upon a community adequately served by 
churches of our own or other denominations. Christian 
brotherhood must be proven by such comity procedures. 

Beyond that, in the work of invitation among the res- 
idents of the community, their present church affiliation 
must be honored. ‘Sheep stealing” is not a Christian 
profession. If such people choose to unite with the new 
church in their community, it must be a matter of their 
choice and not the result of coercion. Nor is criticism of 
other groups a Christian virtue. The work of church 
expansion is the happy task of witnessing for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. That, and that alone, must be our aim. 

2. The Church must go in to serve the community and 
not to serve a “Reformed” or a “Dutch” nucleus. The 
fact that the Reformed Church has so lagged in extend- 
ing its borders was due in part to the limitation of 
national background. We are the Reformed Church in 
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America and therefore must serve our American com- 
munity. 

3, But supposing that the Church has begun in a 
community and has made its appeal to all the families of 
the community—what is next? Certainly a policy that 
is very necessary is that of inspiring this heterogeneous 
group to work together for Christ. That means that 
each member must be a missionary and a church visitor. 
That means that each member must be inspired to pray 
for the church and its outreach in the community. That 
means instruction in the doctrine, the policies and the 
work of the Reformed Church. But it means still more 
for it includes the inspiration for much physical labor. 
Funds for building are very definitely limited. But a 
group of people dedicated to Christ and his Church 
will be ready to dedicate their talents for carpentry, 
etc., to his Church. 

4. Another fact that is basic and should be well- 
known but often is not faced squarely is the necessity 
of guarding against the development of an “inner 
citcle.” The glamour of charter membership can be 
overemphasized so that members joining later feel left 
out of the fellowship. The few willing volunteers may 
be so willing to do everything that others hesitate to 
take a part in the work of the new church. Happy is 
the pastor who finds the solution to this problem early 
in the history of the new church. 

5. Financial worries and budget necessities are always 
a matter for major concern in a new church. But 
pressing as the local need may be, there must be a 
strong benevolent program from the very beginning of 
the new church. Only as people learn to give for 
others, will they be more willing to meet the local 
needs. This fact can be proven by citing many examples 
among the younger churches of our denomination. Many 
of them shame our more established churches by their 
rate of per capita giving for all causes. 


Another fact that must be considered in the financial 
a of a new church of members from heterogeneous 
ackgrounds is the development of systematic giving. 
The budget must be realistic so as to present an accurate 
goal. Then there should be an every-member canvass 
to secure pledges to that budget which presents both 
local and benevolent goals. It seems evident that only 
such an approach can be called business-like, and above 
all, only such an approach can be designated as a true 
challenge to Christian stewardship. The pastor who can 


sell his deacons on such an approach has solved one of 
the most difficult problems of church life. 


SOME BLESSED EXPERIENCES 

Each pastor who has served in an expansion church 
can list many experiences that are thrilling—that are 
very much treasured. In many ways, the minister who 
has never served in a mission church has missed many 
testimonies to the power of the Gospel, and to the joy 
of Christian life. 

I think of a young man who brought his lady 
friend to church and Sunday School with him. She had 
no church home. Because that young man loved Christ 
and loved his church, today eleven are listed as members 
of the church—all eleven, relatives of that girl who is 
now his wife! 

I think of a lady who was almost eighty when she 
made her confession of faith in Christ. She walks to 
church from her home which is almost a half mile 
away. In addition she lifts her voice in praise to God 
as she sings in the church choir. What a rebuke to those 
who “are at ease in Zion!” 

The church was remodeled by the men. But lives 
were also made over by that experience. I recall a man 
who by trade is a finish carpenter. He had no church 
afhiliation—no Christian testimony. But he was helping 
in the work of remodeling the church in his community. 
By working with Christian men and seeing their love 
for their church, his heart was touched. He not only 
donated his labor—which would have cost the church 
more than a thousand dollars—but he gave his heart to 
Christ and today serves as a deacon in the church he 
came to love through the use of his talent. 

Such experiences could be multiplied many times. 
They are a part of that “pay that is better than gold.” 
They are the experiences which prove conclusively that 
Christ wants us to be busy at the work of church expan- 
sion and that he is blessing the work in new com- 
munities in very tangible ways. 

Expansion may be an American byword. But to all 
who have known the joy of working for the expansion 
of the Reformed Church in America—statistics, new 
sanctuaries, joyful memories—all are eloquent testimony 
that Christ wants us to ‘‘go into all parts’”—including 
the many new communities that surround us. The prob- 
lems may be great and varied, but his grace is greater 
than the problems in that he said, “I will build my 
church.” 


Seminary 


The major topic for conversation of middlers and seniors 
returning to seminary was the practical experience gained in 
their summer work. Some fields of work were shared because 
of an abundance of students and last minute cancellations of a 
number of churches. The following list gives the name of the 
student and his place of work. Gordon Alderink, East Fruit- 
port, Mich.; Donald Boss, Spring Valley, Ill.; Louis Bran- 
ning, Castlewood, S. D.; Louis Brouwers, Shettler Road, Mus- 
kegon; Elton Bruins, Classis of Illiana; Theodore Byland, For- 
reston, Ill.; Harvey Calsbeek, Mescalero, N. M.; Abraham de 
Vries, Detroit, Mich.; Melvin De Vries, Prairie City, Iowa; 
Wilbur De Young, Pulpit Supply; Leon Dykstra, Pulpit Supply ; 
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Floyd Goulooze, Bethel, Kalamazoo; Daniel Hakken, Trinity, 
Grand Rapids; Roger Hendricks, Bethel, Grand Rapids; John 
Hesselink, First, Lansing, Ill.; William Jellema, Spring Lake, 
Mich.; Roger Johnson, Pulpit Supply; Walter Kline, Midland, 
Mich.; Harold Lenters, Grand Rapids Classis; Paul Lupkes, 
Westfield, N. D.; Pierce Maassen, South Haven, Mich.; Rich- 
ard Madsen, United Presbyterian Church; Lloyd Menning, East 
Fruitport, Mich.; Roelf Meyer, Dempster, S. D.; William Mie- 
dema, Radio Station, WFUR; George Murray, Cedarville, 
Mich.; John Pelon, Dunningville, Mich.; James Pfingstel, 
Leeds, N. Y., Wendell Pyle, Conklin, Mich.; Wilson Rinker, 
Laketon-Bethel, Muskegon; Sylvio Scorza, Pulpit Supply; Paul 
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Tanis, Dunningville, Mich.; David Ter Beest, Pulpit Supply; 
Eugene Vander Well, Denver, Colo.; James Van Roekel, Fal- 
mouth and Moddersville, Mich. 

Dean Veltman, Chicago Erie Neighborhood House; Dick 
Vriesman, Shettler Road, Muskegon; Stuart Blaauw, East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish, New York City; John Boender, Classis 
of Wisconsin; Don Bruggink, Cleveland, Ohio; Harold Dean, 
Pulpit Supply; Richard Decker, Annville, Kentucky; Jacob 
Dykstra, Canada; James Hakken, Pulpit Supply; Eugene Hei- 
deman, Grace, Grand Rapids; Arthur Homberg, Gibson, Mich.; 
Alvin Hospers, Dempster, S. D.; Henry Jager, Gibson, Mich.; 
James Kavanagh, Resident Pastor, Byron Center, Mich.; Aaron 
Koskamp, Classis of Pleasant Prairie; Paul Kranendonk, Otta- 
wa, Mich.; Kenneth Leestma, First, Grand Haven, Mich.; Don- 
ald Lenderink, Battle Creek, Mich.; Cecil Martens, Classis of 
Pleasant Prairie; Edwin Mulder, Pulpit Supply; Donald Nien- 
huis, Wimbledon, N. D.; Glen Peterman, Falmouth and Mod- 
dersville, Mich.; Jerold Pomp, Strasburg, N. D.; John Staal, 
Bethany Mission, Kalamazoo; Duane Tellinghuisen, Westfield, 
N. D.; Henry Vander Ploeg, Okaton, S.D.; Edward Wagner, 
Pulpit Supply; Norman Coolbaugh, American Sunday School 
Union; and Lewis Redman, Resident Pastor, Marshall, Mich. 


The enrollment of students at the seminary has again reached 
a new peak. The new record attendance of ninety-six men is 
made up of thirty-seven seniors, twenty-five middlers, thirty-two 
juniors, one special student, and one exchange student. The 
new junior men are Paul Alderink, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hen- 
ry Alexander, Hopkins, Mich.; Donald Blom, Chandler, Minn. ; 
Robert Bos, Muskegon, Mich.; Don Brandt, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; William Carlough, North Bergen, N.J.; Harold Cupery, 
Cambria, Wisc.; Gordon De Pree, Zeeland, Mich.; Donald De 
Young, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Herman Dragt, Chicago, IIl.; 
Darrell Franken, Denver, Colo.; Howard Hanko,. Chicago, IIl.; 
Robert Henninges, Ridgefield, N. J.; Donald Hoffman, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Lynn Joosten, Pella, Iowa; Cornie Keunen, Pella, 
Iowa; Harold Korver, Le Mars, Iowa; Paul Meyerink, Clymer, 
N. Y.; Albert Moss, Boyden, Iowa; John Nyitray, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; James Parsons, Coldwater, Mich.; Isaac Rottenberg, Lan- 
sing, Ill.; John Tien, Holland, Mich.; Wayne Tripp, Troy, 
N. Y.; Paul Vander Woude, Woodstock, Minn.; Cornelius Van 
Heest, Catskill, N.Y.; Kenneth Van Wyk, Hull, Iowa; Melvin 
Voss, St. Anne, Ill.; Garret Wilterdink, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
David Wilson, Chatham, N. Y.; Charles Wissink, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; and Thomas Zylstra, Grand Rapids, Mich. The ex- 
change student from Hamburg, Germany, is Reinhard Koester 
and the special student is Theodore Hard, Covert, Michigan. 

Mr. Hard is a Westminster Seminary graduate and now 
serves the Covert church. Mr. Koester is an exchange student 
who is taking middler and senior courses and additional work 
at Hope College. His special interest here is the practical em- 
phasis of the ministry following academic training in a number 
of European universities. Two members of the Class of ’54 
transferred to other seminaries: Harold Dean to Princeton 


Seminary and Jerold Pomp to the Presbyterian Seminary of 
Austin, Texas. 

The retirement of Dr. Simon Blocker and the increased en. 
rollment of students prompted the Board of Trustees to enlarge 
the faculty to seven professors. Professor Elton M. Eenigenburg 
assumes the work in the Department of Church History; Sys. 
tematic Theology is now completely in charge of Professor M. 
Eugene Osterhaven since he has resigned from Hope College, 
The Department of Practical Theology has been divided into 
Homiletics and Religious Education-Pastoral Theology, Presi- 
dent John R. Mulder taking charge of the former, Professor 
William Goulooze of the latter. 

The new elective course system which was approved at the 
May meeting of the Board became effective this fall. Middlers 
and seniors reserve the right to choose two or three courses. 
This new method necessitated registration of students. The 
class schedule also is changed; three classes become the maxi- 
mum load of the morning which now begins ‘at 8:30 and two 
hours are scheduled in the afternoon. The chapel time is 
lengthened to a maximum of thirty minutes. The Hope College 
Koffee Kletz increased its facilities this past summer for the 
anticipated increase in seminarian consumption of coffee during 
the lengthened mid-morning break! 

The Western Seminary Convocation Conference was consid- 
ered a success because of the quality of the speakers and be- 
cause of the attendance. Dr. Reuben K. Youngdahl’s addresses 
on Evangelism and Dr. William F. Zuurdeeg’s lectures on 
Communism and Christianity stimulated the inspiration and 
thinking of the two hundred seminarians, registered guests of 
the conierence, and visiting ministers. The faculty steering com- 
mittee, Professors Kuyper, Eenigenburg, and Osterhaven, pi- 
oneered the new venture of a convocation conference which 
replaced the traditional August conference of ministers. 

President John R. Mulder reports that there is an excellent 
start in the building program for the new seminary building. 
The Synods of Chicago and Iowa have pledged $500,000 to 
date. The Rev. Russell Redeker °37, will complete the pro- 
motional work this fall when he will present the program to 
the California and Cascades Classes. The new site is between 
tenth street and Graves place where formerly East Junior 
High and Froebel schools stood, which have now been removed. 
Architects are drawing up plans to be let for bids. Ground 
breaking will probably take place in early spring. 

The librarian of the seminary, Miss Mildred Schuppert, and 
her mother are visiting northwestern United States, Canada, and 
Alaska, in the planned tour sponsored by the Church Herald, 
September 6-29. 

The faculty of the seminary again entertained the students 
of the seminary, student wives, and friends at the fall reception 
in Hope Church. Professor and Mrs. George H. Mennenga 
and Professor and Mrs. Lester J. Kuyper, the faculty committee 
for the occasion, chose Attorney Wendell Miles for speaker of 
the evening and Mrs. Dorothy Ten Brink Bauman as the soloist 
for the social event held September 19. 


Book Reviews 


Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, by Norval Gel- 
denhuys, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1951. Pp. 685. $6.00. 

This commentary is the first volume to appear of the New 
International Commentary on the New Testament, a seventeen- 
volume project of which Dr. Ned B. Stonehouse of Philadelphia 
is General Editor. This work may be received with special 
interest, therefore, since the viewpoints and methods of present- 
ing the material here will also characterize the volumes to 
follow. The author is a minister in the Dutch Reformed Church 


of South Africa. His academic training includes work at Cam- - 


bridge, Princeton, and Pretoria. He unobtrusively combines 
scholarship with a keen sense of the task confronting the 
preacher, pastor, and theologian. 

Believing that a book must be evaluated on the basis of 
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how well it accomplishes its stated purpose, this reviewer will 
organize the material about several of these aims which Dr. 
Stonehouse outlines in his “General Foreword” (p. 3): to 
remain loyal to the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God 
with the hope that definite progress in the march of God's 
truth may be promoted, to keep abreast of modern scholarship, 
to set forth the message of the New Testament through a 
commentary that possesses the specific character and integration 
provided by the Reformed Faith, to meet the needs of Chris- 
tians generally, and to meet the needs of ministers and others 
who desire a more scholarly exposition of the original text of 
Scripture. 

While the “Introduction” is rather brief, it does include the 
major considerations. The author of the third Gospel was also 
the writer of the book of Acts; he was the intimate friend 
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and fellow-worker of the Apostle Paul; he was Luke, the 
physician, a Greek and possibly a native of Antioch. Luke’s 
chief sources were Mark’s Gospel, Paul, unnamed eyewitnesses, 
and anonymous writings. Many of the source-theories “contain 
features of suggestiveness and value, but we must remember 
that source-criticism in the New Testament is for the most part 
hypothetical, and we can come to no definite conclusion” 
(p. 28). Luke probably wrote before 70 A.D. Modern scholar- 
ship has confirmed the historical trustworthiness of Luke 
wherever it has been able to check on the accuracy of his work. 
The immediate purpose of Luke’s writing, as indicated in the 
first verses of his Gospel, is to confirm the faith of the readers 
by showing on what firm historic facts their faith is based. But 
it isn’t pure history or biography; Luke’s motive is religious. 
“The Gospel was written ‘out of faith unto faith’ in order to 
hold up Jesus as Lord and Redeemer” (p. 42). Special charac- 
teristics of the Gospel include the portrayal of Jesus as Re- 
deemer, and that of the whole world. He brings salvation in 
soul and body for time and eternity. This work of salvation 
was carried on by means of personal expressions of friendship; 
the settings are intimate and homely. Christ is depicted by this 
Evangelist as fulfilling the highest ideal of perfection as Man; 
at the same time there is declared his perfect Deity. 


Probably there is no more formative influence in a scholat’s 
exposition of the Bible than his underlying conception as to the 
nature and purpose of the Word of God. It has already been 
noted that it is the purpose of this series of commentaries to 
remain loyal to the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God. 
Dr. Geldenhuys’ strict regard for the inspiration and authority 
of Scripture is evident throughout; indeed, as he treats the 
details of this Gospel and various problems that have arisen 
with regard to harmonizing the Gospels, his work becomes an 
apology for a very strict concept of inspiration. This does not 
mean that as an interpreter he is a “‘literalist,” for he says 
regarding Christ’s temptations, “God permits the devil to take 
the Saviour—in thought (we are probably to understand)—to 
a high mountain...” (p. 160). Nor does it mean that he is 
an overly “‘supernaturalist,” for he says of the shepherds who 
visited the manger that they may have gone to Jerusalem and 
prepared persons like Simeon and Anna for their subsequent 
welcoming of the Christ-child (p. 114). Furthermore, he in- 
corporates the findings of textual criticism. For example, he 
agrees that 22:19b and 20 may be later interpolations (p. 554). 
He also, at least on the surface, recognizes the human element 
in Scripture, for Luke is confronted with the embarrassment of 
“running out of paper.” 

In the last chapters of Luke’s Gospel we notice through- 
out how he relates the history of the events as briefly as 
possible. His Gospel was already of a length sufficient 
for being contained conveniently within the limits of a 
normal papyrus roll (p. 553). 
While some scholars question two cleansings of the temple, 
Dr. Geldenhuys defends the Gospel accounts with keen insight 
into historical and psychological considerations; and he con- 
cludes, 
It is our first conviction that if some critics would make 
a more determined effort to penetrate into the real his- 
torical circumstances, they would advance far fewer 
objections against the trustworthiness of the Gospel 
narrative (p. 491). 
Although some students may not be convinced that all prob- 
lems can legitimately be resolved in the manner undertaken by 
this teacher, yet, there is demonstrated throughout this com- 
mentary a fine balance of historical and psychological insight, 
common sense, and detailed Biblical knowledge. 
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There is abundant evidence that Dr. Geldenhuys’ disagree- 
ment with modern critical views is not a mark of his ignorance 
of these views and their arguments. While an exhaustive 
treatment of these would not fulfill the purpose of the com- 
mentary, he does refer the student to other sources for a more 
complete study. One is impressed throughout his work that 
here is manifested a high level of scholarship and a thorough 
knowledge of the field. 

The body of the commentary is arranged and the material 
is presented in such a manner that there is much to appeal 
both to the layman and to the more serious student. The Gospel 
is divided according to subjects, as “Preface’’ (1:1-4), ““Na- 
tivity of John Announced” (1:5-25) etc. Where there are 
parallel passages in the other Gospels, these are noted beneath 
the subject heading. Then follow the verses under consideration 
in the English of the Revised Version of 1881. An introduc- 
tory paragraph places the section in its proper setting. Then 
a more-or-less detailed exposition of the verses is followed by 
a concluding paragraph in which the main theme of the section 
is reemphasized and is given a present-day application. All of 
the preceeding is in English and is written in a manner that 
would appeal to any interested layman. The exposition is con- 
cluded by a group of footnotes which are concerned with Greek 
words and phrases and with more critical problems. While a 
knowledge of Greek is advantageous at this point, even here it 
is not indispensable. Also scattered through the volume are 
“Special Notes” on subjects of particular interest: historical, 
religious, or theological. A few such are “The Virgin Birth,” 
“The Baptism of John,” and “The Kingdom of God.” 

This book laid on the reviewer's desk for several weeks 
and was often referred to in study and sermon preparation. 
One’s first impression is that it is very “usable.” The refer- 
ences and comments are quickly located. The introductory 
paragraphs to each section are invaluable in placing the section 
in its larger context. Although it is not intended to be a homi- 
letical commentary, the “devotional” character of the exposition 
and especially the insights gained in the summary paragraphs 
provide excellent “leads” into the timeless truths of the Gospel. 

This commentary is decidedly conservative in its interpre- 
tation of Scripture and Reformed in its theological viewpoint. 
Whether it offers the Bible student much factual material that 
other commentaries have not already provided is questionable; 
however, neither layman nor minister could spend much time 
in its pages without gaining a deeper, more unified knowledge 
of the Gospel and finding new inspiration for life and service. 


— WILLarD H. Curtis. 


God-Centered Living, by Calvinistic Action Commit- 
tee, Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1951. Pp. 13- 
270. $3.50. 

We have here a series of thirteen articles contributed by 
thirteen authors on the general theme of how a Calvinist can 
best face up to the affairs of today’s world and make a personal 
contribution toward the solution of problems that so persistently 
plague us. A number of key areas in modern living were se- 
lected for study, and each writer presents the results of his re- 
flection in that particular field in which by training, experience, 
or inclination he seems most competent. The arrangement of 
these essays is well conceived: the first and introductory essay 
is entitled, “The Relevance of Calvinism for Today’’ followed 
by three major sections: “Calvinistic Action and the Church,” 
“Calvinistic Action and Education,” and “‘Calvinistic Action 
and the Political and Social Spheres.’’ An appendix which con- 
tains a rather well selected bibliography concludes the book. 
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Each major section contains several articles appropriate to its 
general heading. 

As might be expected in a symposium, the quality of the 
writing varies considerably from a genuinely warm, but schol- 
arly, analysis and presentation to a pompous verbosity. Thus, 
one writer unctuously explains, “In past years and decades the 
canker worm of higher criticism as we have seen it develop, 
the palmer worm of lukewarmness, and the caterpillar of indif- 
ference, followed by the locusts of today’s apostasy, hzve de- 
stroyed the pastures of the Word to an appalling degree” 
(p.69). On the other hand several contributors show an 
outstanding choice of words both for clarity and beauty of 
expression. The articles on elementary and secondary education, 
amusements and recreation, appreciation of art, politics, eco- 
nomic patterns, and international relations are gems for both 
style and content. 

With several exceptions to be noted later one leaves the 
reading of these articles with the feeling that he has sat down 
with the hard-core experts on Calvinism and that the experts 
have turned into scholastics instead of men of insight. There 
is much good in what they have been saying; I found myself 
nodding assent to many of their splendid formulations; their 
principles are immutable; almost! For example, the Rev. Leon- 
ard Greenway says in his well-written article on recreation and 
amusement, ‘No Christian has the right to indulge in a pleas- 
ure in which he knows that the expenditure of his time, his 
efforts or his possessions is contributing to the extension of 
Satan’s kingdom” (p.153). If only the matter were so simple! 
Where the Civitas Dei of Dr. William Harry Jellema (‘‘Cal- 
vinism and Higher Education’) abounds, it may be possible to 
establish a spiritual umbrella, but those of us Calvinists who 
with their families spend their days under the appointment of 
God in less rigorous spiritual climates are not so sure that the 
devil’s preserves are so clearly marked off and that God’s com- 
mon grace is excluded from places and among people whose 
general backgrounds are not overtly Christian. The Rev. Bas- 
tian Kruithof scores a neat point on this very issue in his 
article, “Calvinism and the Appreciation of Art.” “If we are 
going to have a burning of the books on the score of immoral- 
ity, we will lose much good literature. If we are doing any 
burning at all, we ought to include the nice little harmless 
stories that have no literary merit because they do not touch 
life. Some of our so-called Christian fiction, even the prize- 
winning stuff, may pass our moral criterion, but it will never 
pass the high standards of beauty. By liking it we contradict 
our own morality because it is not moral to acclaim inferiority 
and pass beauty by, especially when our world and life view 
begins with the glory of God” (p. 139). 

The Calvinism that some of these men are talking about is 
the fruit of continuous inbreeding among two or three small 
religious groups in this country. Their leadership has isolated 
itself from many of the main currents of religious and social 
movements of our time, and so they speak and write as men 
on the outside looking in on this rapidly changing American 
complex of social, economic, political, and educational organi- 
zation and practices. This becomes clear in Dr. Clarence’ Bou- 
ma's introductory article on “The Relevance of Calvinism To- 
day.” Problem: “One of the outstanding practical problems in 
drafting such a blueprint (i.e. program of action—reviewer) is 
the question to what extent the Calvinistic Christian in his or- 
ganized activity can and should join hands with his feliow citi- 
zens, whatever their belief, and to what extent he must or- 
ganize on a distinct and separate basis in loyalty to his princi- 
ples and in order to achieve his true end” (p. 27). Solution: 
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“But recognizing the sovereignty of God in all of his think. 
ing and all of his practical living, the true Christian will find 
that in organized action and in voluntary organization of social 
effort he cannot join hands with the non-Christian whenever 
basic convictions and moral principles are involved” (p. 27). 
These are high-sounding words, but they are fatal to a genv- 
inely Christian witness and impact. Moreover, there is a basic 
defeatism implicit in this generalization—that there are insti- 
tutions and areas of social life and action in which a Calvinist 
cannot functon and therefore they are to be left without an 
effective Calvinistic witness. The answer of this approach 
to the problems of secular education is the Christian school, to 
the involvements in secular labor unions is the Christian Labor 
Association, to the inclusiveness of the ecumenical movement 
is what the Rev. Peter Van Tuinen in his article, ‘The Task 
of the Church for the Solution of Modern Problems” refers to 
as the ‘Reformed Ecumenical Synod” (p. 48). 

To be sure, not all writers in this symposium ride this track. 
Interestingly enough several of these men are frank in dealing 
with this very issue. The Rev. Bastian Kruithof in “Calvinism 
and the Appreciation of Art’ seems hardly at ease in the com- 
pany he is keeping. “Properly understood, our strength can lie 
in our isolation, but misunderstood, our weakness can also lie 
there. The danger is in this, that drawing a circle around our- 
selves, we sit as judges judging all things and at times con- 
fusing our want of knowledge and appreciation with a desire 
for firmer convictions” (p. 133). Dr. Amry Vanden Bosch 
has spent a large part of his life being a Calvinist in institu- 
tions among professional people who are scarcely Christian, 
and certainly not Calvinistic. His article on “Calvinism and 
International Relations” stands out for its good sense and ob- 
vious scholarship. One statement points the way for him. ‘The 
values, visions, and faith of the few can come to-prevail to a 
marked degree in the general mind and will” (p. 250). Dr. 
William Spoelhof in “Calvinism and Political Action” points 
out how impractical unilateral organization and action by Cal- 
vinists would be in national politics and how difficult it is on 
the local level. ‘In the first place, any attempt to form an ef- 
fective political party on the basis of uncompromising principles 
is doomed to failure. This holds true whatever those principles 
may be, but it is doubly true if those principles are confessional 
in nature” (p. 166). 

More than any other thing, what the ordinary Calvinistic 
Christian needs is an understanding of how to be Christian in 
our very secular and rapidly moving society. Further, he needs 
to know how as a Calvinistic Christian he can make his par- 
ticipation count. The Christian cannot isolate himse!f from 
evil; he can only battle evil when he is in the arena as a 
participant. One reason why contemporary Calvinism has been 
so ineffective in community affairs is that its enthusiasts have 
confined their enthusiasm to their own organizations. One could 
wish that the Calvinistic Action Committee had produced a 
book whose essays consistently supported and described a philos- 
ophy of Calvinistic participation in the world, its affairs, its 
problems, and its institutions. Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma in his 
essay, “A Calvinistic Program for Elementary and Secondary 
Education” is rightly concerned with the spirit of separation 
and snobbishness which so easily affects pupils in private insti- 
tutions. It seems to this reviewer—a product of Christian 
schools from the kindergarten through college—that the only 
real justification for any Christian school in a democratic com- 
munity is that it shall educate young people to become the 
shock troops of the Christian offensive in the world. The 
Christian school needs a sense of mission; the present interest 
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of most of its patrons and leadership, including apparently Dr. 
Jaarsma, is protection from the world, separation from its secu- 
larism, and correction of a rationalistic tradition in public edu- 
cation that has come from the Enlightenment. 

This volume contains two essays on the application of Cal- 
vinism to the contemporary economic situation. One, ‘‘Calvinis- 
tic Action and Modern Economic Patterns’ is written by Dr. 
Henry J. Ryskamp, a professor of economics; the other, “Cal- 
vinism and Contemporary Business Endeavor” is the effort of 
Mr. J. Herman Fles, a young business executive. Both men 
take their stand on classical ground; they quite correctly, it 
seems to this reviewer, associate the freedoms, the dynamic, and 
the desirability of individualism with a basically free enterprise 
economy. Mr. Fles very aptly summarizes this point of view 
in a single sentence, ‘The Calvinist is bound to conclude that 
a system of private enterprise characterized by private ownership 
of property or capital, competition, profit and loss rewards, and 
individual choice and decision is basically consistent with God's 
Word, individual liberty, man’s economic function to subdue the 
earth, personal responsibility to God and man, and with the 
Calvinist’s desire to curb and deter the expression of sin” 
(p. 207). This is quite a mouthful, but there is little doubt 
that Reformation Christianity has a tremendous stake in the 
survival of an essentially free enterprise economy. 

These essays deserve the attention of thoughtful Christians 
because they are among several pioneer efforts to discover in a 
systematic manner how Christian ideals and doctrines ought to 
impinge on the contemporary scene. One does not need to 
agree with everything in this book to derive its benefits; its 
basic function should be considered one of ferment. The next 
step should be to bring together a larger group of scholars and 
men of practical experience who are interested in endeavors 
such as these to help in the production of a series of mono- 
gtaphs in each of these important fields. Who will be generous 
enough to finance such a venture? 

— Ecpert LusBERs. 


Ecumenical Foundations, by William Richey Hogg, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. xi-466. $5.00. 

The subtitle of the book indicates its real thrust in ‘he state- 
ment: The International Missionary Council And Its Nineteenth 
Century Background. The book was originally presented as a 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. 

Doctor Hogg is well qualified to write the history of the 
International Missionary Council. He was coauthor with Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Latourette of Tomorrow Is Here, a book deal- 
ing with the Whitby, Canada conference of 1947, as also of 
World Christian Community in Action. At the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches he served as a 
member of the secretariat, and has served as a member of the 
Interseminary Movement. As a minister of the Methodist 
Church he has received training to serve as missionary abroad. 
His interest in and knowledge of the missionary enterprise is 
deep and extensive. Under the direction of Professor Latourette 
he has produced an excellent thesis of great importance for an 
understanding and appreciation of the current emphasis on 
ecumenicity. The ecumenical movement the author defines as 
“that growing consciousness in all churches of the church uni- 
versal conceived as a missionary community.” 

As indicated in the subtitle the book deals with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and its nineteenth century back- 
ground. The author presents a brief sketch of the rise of mod- 
ern Protestant missions, tracing the development of the many 
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denominational societies, at first competing with each other 
and then gradually beginning to cooperate in a common world 
enterprise, and consummating in the historic Edinburgh confer- 
ence, 1910. The steps and stages from 1910 to the founding of 
the International Missionary Council in 1921 are carefully and 
clearly shown. The development and the work of the council 
is then divided into three periods: 1921-27; 1928-38; 1938-48. 
Students familiar with the philosophy and methodology of 
Christian missions will immediately recognize the great water- 
sheds in the development in terms of the Jerusalem conference, 
Madras, Whitby and the World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam. In the discussion of this development the author 
time and again reminds the reader of the fundamental Hague 
principle which “guaranteed that within an organ of 
cooperation the convictions of each denomination would be 
respected—not compromised. In such an organization no church 
group needed to fear that any coalition could by majority vote 
act to overturn or abrogate its fundamental principles. It 
guaranteed that no monolithic structure would arise and indi- 
cated the acceptance not of an imposed uniformity but of a 
unity respecting diversity. This was the foundation upon which 
the International Missionary Council so wisely and effectually 
built—the foundation it offered for all future ecumenical de- 
velopment” (p.359). Whatever the future relationship of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches may be, the part played by the International Mission- 
ary Council up to 1948 is presented as one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in Church History. 


The author has the happy knack of making history and even 
statistics become alive. His unique way of forming intelligent 
as well as interesting configurative patterns of the historical, 
political, economic, sociological and religious factors makes for 
a clear understanding of the missionary movement as the core 
of that pattern. For example, the treatment of “orphaned mis- 
sions” of the Far East, and particularly of the German societies 
and their missions which suffered so intensely because of two 
world wars and the economic depression between them, is most 
enlightening and refreshing. The portrayal of the sense of 
Christian responsibility on the part of the noncontinental older 
churches, and the sense of belonging to a global Christian fel- 
lowship on the part of the “orphaned” younger churches is a 
tonic for anyone who might wonder at times about the Spirit 
that pervades and drives on the program of winning the world 
for Christ. 

Brief biographical references and notes in the volume person- 
alizes the history. The world-wide missionary program with 
all its problems, its many facets of operation, reveals so clearly 
and the book itself delineates so magnificently what Carlyle said 
in the words, “History is the biography of great men.” What 
an atray of international missionary statesmen appear in this 
significant drama! Among the leading figures whose leadership 
and contributions are woven into the progress of the history 
are such men as John R. Mott, J. H. Oldham, Robert E. Speer, 
Hendrick Kraemer, John A. Mackay, A. Livingston Warnshuis, 
and others. Of peculiar interest to this reviewer is the author's 
fine evaluation of the leadership and contributions of Doctor 
Warnshuis, who has been a leading figure to help lay solid 
ecumenical foundations in the missionary program. Here is 
revealed Emerson’s observation that, ‘An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man.” 

Here and there this reviewer would like to see a further 
development of certain aspects of the missionary program and 
consequent bearing on the ecumenical movement. For example, 
the author could very well have given more space and larger 
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treatment to the significance of the Laymen’s Re-thinking Mis- 
sions project and report headed by Professor Hocking of Har- 
vard. Following upon the Jerusalem conference of 1928 where 
the missionary message came in for a great deal of discussion, 
this report created considerable discussion and vital criticism, 
particularly in strongly evangelical circles. The author might 
well have discussed the influence of this upon missions and its 
bearing on the Madras conference of 1938. This would have 
given splendid opportunity to present vital Biblical founda- 
tions and interpretations as part of the pattern worked out in 
the progress and development of missionary and ecumenical 
thinking. 

This is a valuable book. It is a volume that has brought to- 
gether a mass of information as evidenced by a complete yet 
selected bibliography. Parts of the story as it is told here ap- 
peared in fragmentary form through the years in editorials, 
pamphlets, etc., but for the first time they have been marshalled 
accurately with good balance and completeness in one volume 
to present a total picture and pattern of a program whose aim 
is to have the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of 
the Lord and his Christ. 

— H. MENNENGA. 


ALUMNI IN GRADUATE STUDY 


In this issue of the Bulletin we want to inform our readers 
about alumni who are engaged in graduate study. Several have 
responded to a questionnaire about their study. 

Anthony A. Tinklenberg, ’33, has spent the past year at 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, in the field of Pastoral Psy- 
chology. He is working toward the Th. M. degree. Recently he 
accepted a call from the Board of Domestic Missions to work 
among the Dutch immigrants at Toronto, Canada. 

William J. Hilmert, ’34, is working toward his Ph. D. degree 
in the field of Religious Education at the University of Chicago. 
This fall he is taking over the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion at Hope College. 

Arthur J. Bennink, ’38, received his M.A. degree in Psy- 
chology at the State University of Iowa in August. He is con- 
tinuing his study at Drake University in Education. The title 
of his thesis is “Predicting Ministerial Success.” Mr. Bennink 
is Associate Professor of Psychology and Religious Education at 
Central College, Pella, Iowa. 

William H. Bos, ’42, received his A. M. degree in speech 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri in 1950. He is 
continuing his work at the University of Michigan, where he is 
a teaching fellow in the Department of Speech. His dissertation 
for the Ph.D. degree is entitled “The Preaching of Henry van 
Dyke.”” Mr. Bos also ministers to students of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church attending the University and he is the 
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regular supply pastor for the Sashahaw Presbyterian Church, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Gordon J. Van Wyk, '44, is studying at the University of 
Michigan in the field of Japanese Language and Literature, 
preparatory to his teaching at Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. Fol- 
lowing his graduation, Mr. Van Wyk spent one year at the 
University of California in Chinese studies and the following 
year at Yale University where he received his M.A. in History. 
Thereupon the Board of Foreign Missions sent him to teach 
in the Fukien Christian University, China, where he remained 
three years until he was forced to return to America. In the 
course of a few months he with his family will sail for Japan. 

John H. Ettema, ’46, will begin his study in Philosophy at 
the University of Nebraska this fall. He is pastor of Hope 
Church at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Arnold J. van Lummel, ’46, is working toward his Th.D. 
degree at Princeton Theological Seminary. His dissertation, 
“The Theological Bases of Rauschenbusch’s Social Gospel,” he 
expects to complete by June, 1953. Mr. van Lummel is pastor 
of Clover Hill Church, New Jersey. 

Wesley C .Dykstra, 47, is aspiring to the Ph.D. degree 
at Columbia University in the field of Religion, Ethics and 
Philosophy. The subject of his dissertation is ‘Kierkegaard: 
Critic of Hegel.” Mr. Dykstra is Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 

Thomas Boslooper, 47, is working toward his Ph.D. degree 
in the field of Language and Literature of the Bible at Colum- 
bia University. “The Early History of the Canonical Accounts 
of Jesus’ Birth” is the subject of his dissertation. Mr. Bos- 
looper is pastor of our church at Closter, New Jersey. 

William L. Ietswaart, ’48, received his Th.D. degree this 
past June at Princeton Theological Seminary. He specialized in 
Systematic Theology and wrote his thesis on the subject, ‘“Kier- 
kegaard’s Concept of Faith.” Mr. Ietswaart hopes to return to 
the Netherlands this fall. 

John A. Vander Waal, ’50, is studying at Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University in the field of Philosophy of 
Religion and Ethics. He received the Lydia C. Roberts Gradu- 
ate Fellowship from Columbia for the coming year. Mr. Van- 
der Waal aspires after the Ph.D. degree. 

James I. Cook, ’52, will begin his work toward the Th.D. 
degree at Princeton Theological Seminary in the field of Theolo- 
gy. He received his A.M. degree in English Literature from 
Michigan State College in 1949. 

Allan Dykstra, 52, will resume his studies in Philosophy at 
the University of Michigan where he attended one year after 
his graduation from Hope College. He will work toward the 
Ph.D. degree. Mr. Dykstra is associate pastor of Maplewood 
Church, Holland. 
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